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NOTICES. Of the pianists who have of late 
, | appeared, Mdlle. Johanna Heymann, Mr, 
| Eugen D’Albert, and Herr Sauer, attracted 
| large audiences to St. Jaimes’s Hall. Their 
| performances were received with considerable 
| enthusiasm, and they still further increased 
their claim to public favour. 
Mr. Ernest Fowles’ admirable series of 
British Chamber Music Concerts was re- 
sumed at the Queen’s Hall on November 
| the 4th, and the second concert on November 
| the 18th was equally well attended.Preference 
is given at these concerts to the works of 


All communications, invitations, tickets | British composers 28 — ol meitish 
for concerts, c., &c., should be addressed | executants. er _the many artists 
to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's | °De%6ed for the series we notice Mr. 
Court, S.W ’ | Gompertz, Miss Cecilia Gates, Mr. Paul 
Pg | Ludwig, Messrs. Jasper and Wallace Sutcliffe, 
Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, Mr. Haydn Waud, 


Those of our subscribers whose subscrip- 
tions are now due are requested to forward the 
amount for the next 12 months with as little 
delay as possible, or the posting of their 
copies wil be discontinued, 

Annual subscription (12 isswes) 2s. 6d. post 
free for the United Kingdom, or 3s. for 
America, the Colonies, and abroad. Our 
American subscribers may remit us $1 note, 
which will cover a subscription of 16 issues 
post free. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT | Messrs. Ernest and Leonard Fowles, Mr. 
NOTE Ss. Edward Howell, and others. The third and 
“AT HOME.” | fourth concerts, of which we will speak next 


The pressure on our space this month is so 


: ' month, are announced for December 8th and 
great that only a passing notice can be given 


16th respectively. 


to the many concerts which have been given | Of the many violinists who have 
since our last issue appeared. | attracted attention we must mention Mr. 

Senor Sarasate gave his second concert on | Henry Such, who gave concerts on November 
November 9th, and had, as usual, a large | 13th and 27th at St. James’s Hall. He 


and highly appreciative audience. The great 
Spanish virtuoso made his last appearance 
this season on November 30th. 


achieved great success, and aroused con- 
siderable furore by his masterly performances. 
Mr. Such is an English violinist recently 
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returned from his studies under Joachim in 
Berlin. 

Mdlle. Wietrowetz was the violinist at a 
concert recently given by Mrs. Varvill at St. 
James's Hall. She was heard to great 
advantage in Wieniawski’s Legende and some 
Hungarian dances by Brahms-Joachim, 
which were rendered with rare brilliancy. 

A committee is being formed,headed by Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, for the erection of a statue to 
Vieuxtemps in his native town. The proposal 
has met with universal acceptance abroad, 
and Mr, 


Gilbert expresses the hope that 
England, where Vieuxtemps was so well 
known, will not be behindhand in doing 


honour to so distinguished a virtuoso. 

\ttention is called to the preliminary ex- 
aminations for 12 Free Open Scholarships in 
the Royal College of Music. The examina- 
tions will be held on February 3rd in various 
local centres throughout the United King- 
dom, and amongst the scholarships we find one 
for violin, one for viola or double bass, and one 
for violoncello. The scholarships are open to 
all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects within the 
stated ages. They entitle the holders to a 
systematic free education in music, and are 
as a rule tenable for three years, Further 
information can be obtained on application to 
Mr, Frank Pownall, Registrar, Royal College 
of Music, London, 8.W. 

Miss Ethel Bankart and Miss Edith Robin- 


son must be added to the list of distinguished. 


English lady violinists who have recently 
made’ successful débuts in London. 

Mr. Perey Such, brother of Henry Such, 
made his début aya violoncellist at his 
brother's last concert, whith was given on 
November 27th. The new-comer is a pupil 
of Herr Robert Hausmann, and has finished 
his studies at the Hochschule in Berlin. 
oth brothers are appearing here under the 
direction of Mr. Ernest Cavour. 

Derby: Mr, J. Harold Henry's Orebestral Society 
gave a grand concert at the Temperanee Hall on 
November 10th, when only British music was _per- 
formed, The programme was as follows :—Ovyerture, 
“The Spanish Student,” Arthur O'Leary; Suite de 
Ballet (No. 4), “Dance of Gnomes,” F. H. Cowen; 
Violin Solo, * Benedictus,” Sir A. C. Mackenzie (by 
desire) ; “Ho, Jolly Jenkin,” Sir Arthur 
Sullivan; Pianoforte concerto, A minor, ‘“ Inter 
mezzo” “Allegro,” Dora Bright; Entr’Acte, 

Courante,” Sir A. C. Mackenzie ; Stately Dance, 

Pavane,’ Edward German ; Song. “ Over the desert,” 


Song, 


Lawrence Kelly; Incidental Music Hypatia,” Dr. 
Hubert Parry (first time in Derby); :Pianoforte 
Solos (a), “ Romance,” (b), “Caprice Valse,’ Edgar 


Hulland ; violin solo, “ Andante religioso,’ Henry 
Tolhurst; march, “ Henry VIIL,” Sir Arthur 


Sullivan, The concert was highly successful, and added 
another laurel to the already celebrated reputation. of 


Mr, Harold Henry, to whom, in conjunction with nee 


. 





Fis 





talented conductor, Mr. E, M. Barber, the main 
credit for the present status of the society rests. 





Cheltenham : On November 12th a highly enjoyable 
conver: azione was given at the Guildhall, Gloucester, 
by the Woodfield School of Music. Under the able 
baton of Mr. P. Shadwick, the orchestra, composed of 
the pupils of the School, opened the proceedings with 
‘“Schoumka Ukrainienne’ and a ‘“ Menuet” 
(Borowski) with great effect, and, if possible, excelled 
this effort in the second part of the programme in 
Symphony No, 14, Adagio Allegro, (Hadyn), and’ Mr. 
H. Aubry Pryce, a teacher at the school, displayed 
his abilities as a violinist in ‘“ Romance,” and-a 
“ Tarantelle,” the former by Wilhelmj, and the latter 
by Bohm.- The light and shade and precision of 
movements in the solos were given with all the 
delicacy of a true artist. Not to forget other young 
ladies who took part it must te mentioned that Miss 
Mabel Morse contributed a very pretty violin solo, as 
did also Miss Mildred Milnes, and Miss K. Woodman 
once more showed her musical ability by giving a 
viola solo, “* Berceuse”’ (Reber). The company dis- 
played their appreciation of the high class music 
provided for them in an unmistakeable manrer. 

Carlisle : The Carlisle Orchestral Union (Conductor 
Mr. Henry Henderson) announces its list of music for 
1897, which includes Mozart’s “Jupiter Symphony ;” 
Gounod’s “ Faust ;” Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen;” Mascagni’s 
‘ Cavaliera Rusticana;"' Wagner’s ‘“ Tannhauser 
March,” etc. This is a highly commendable idea, and 
we are glad to see that the Orchestra already numbers 
some 30 players composed of leading amateur instru- 
mentalists of the city. ————- 


Wolverhampton : We are pleased to hear of the great 
success achieved by Miss Gertrude Henri-Potts in her 
recent appearances in Birmingham, Glasgow, Walsall 
and Wolverhampton. In Glasgow, where Miss Henri- 
Potts was engaged as soloist at the Corporation Recitals, 
she had a most enthusiastic reception in consequence 
of which it is understood that arrangements are being 
made for her to again visit that city. 

St. Albans: Mr. Gordon Tanner gave a Violin 
Recital on November 12th, at the County Hall, which 
was fairly crowded on that occasion despite numerous 
counter attractions. The two piéecs de résistance were 
Grieg’s Grand Sonata in F, Op. 8, and Mendelssohn's 
E minor Concerto, both of which received a very 
powerful rendition by Mr. Tanner. Mr. Henry bird 
was the accompanist. 

St. Helen’s :—The second invitation concert by the 
members of St. Helen's Choral Society was given in 
the Town Hall on November 17th The violinist was 
Mr. Stanley Barfoot, F.C.V., who played two solos 
(Wieniawski's “ /xtroduction ct Rondo Russe,” and 
Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen"’) in such a masterly 
manner as to evoke enthusiastic applause, in response 
to which he gave a couple of encore pieces 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—To lovers of legitimate cham- 
ber music the most intecesting event during the last 
month was the first concert of the I7th 
season, given under the auspices of the Chamber 
Music Society, which took place on the 29th of October, 
at the Assembly Rooms, before a large audience. The 
executants were Mr. Arbos (Ist violin), Mr. Haydn 
Edwards (2nd vivlin), Mr. Alfred Hobday (viola), 
and Mr. Paul Ludwig (violoncello). The concert 
opened with a spirited rendering of Beethoven's 
string quartet in C., Op. 59, and concluded with 

pvorak’s quartet, “Aus der neuen Welt,” Op. 96. 
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Mr, Arbos, who appeared for the first time at these 
enjoyable concerts, played to perfection Adagio and 
Fugue, from Bach’s Sonata in G Minor, and was en- 
thusiastically recalled by the delighted audience. Mr. 
James M, Preston, who joined Mr. Arbos in 
Schumann’s Sonata in D. Minor, for violin and piano, 
was an efficient accompanist. 

At the next concert, which was to take place on 
December the 9th, Mr. Adolph Brodsky, of Manchester, 
was announced to lead the string quartet. The com- 
mittee of the Chamber Music Society also inform the 
subscribers that they will give a special extra concert, 
free of charge, on January 28th, 1897, when the 
‘*Cologne Giirzenich Quartet,” under the leadership 
of Mr. Willy Hess, will be heard for the first time in 
Newcastle. 

At the jubilee performance of “ Elijah,” given by 
the Newcastle Choral Union, under the talented con- 
luctorship of Mr. James M. Preston, on November 
the 17th, before a large and delighted audience that 
filled every available seat, an orchestra consisting of 
20 local musicians, .considerably strengthened by the 
valuable assistance of some 30 players from Leeds, 
Bradford, Manchester, Liverpool, Sunderland, and 
other places, and led by Mr. J. H. Beers, played well 
the accompaniment to the Oratorio. From this can 
be seen how unreliable certain statements are, which 
appear now and then in our local paper, namely : that 
at present Newcastle possesses a complete local 
orchestra, comprising every necessary instrumentalist 
of adequate skill, that cannot be easily excelled 
anywhere, It is evident the wish is the father of the 
thoughts expressed by the writer of these statements, 
for up to the present whenever an efficient and complete 
orchestra has been required to perform at Concerts, 
our concert-givers have been obliged to fall back on 
extraneous assistance. We must bear in mind, that 
compared to Manchester ind s milar towns, Newcastle 
is a small city, in which the inhabitants neither 
would nor could maintain an independent complete 
orchestra, in which its members, in order to exist, 
vould not have to fall back upon permanent engage- 
ments at our theatres, music-halls, etc., a thing that 
sadly interteres with practisings and rehearsals, 
Until Newcastle bas reached such a desirable position 
in the musical art world, it is sheer nonsense to speak 
about our sporadic efforts in orchestral playing as a 
local band that “cannot easily be excelled any- 
where.” 

During the performances of the play “A Blind 
Marriage,” at the Tyne Theatre, the orchestra has 
played efficiently, under the biton of Mr. E. J. 
Rogers, tte following interesting entr’acte music :— 
“A Slavonic Wedding,” by Glinka ; “‘ Wood Nymphs,” 
and ‘March of the Giants,” by F. H. Corder ; 
* Pavane,” from “ Romeo and Juliet,’ by F. German. 


Beckenham : Miss Gladys Mackintosh, a promising 
young pupil of Mr. E. Polonaski, played a couple of 
violin solos at a concert, given at St. George’s Church 
House on Saturday. afternoon, November the 2st. 
Hex playing was greatly admired, and was awarded a 
hearty encore on the part of the audience, who com- 
pletely filled the large room.- If Miss Mackintosh 
continues her studies and perseveres in them, there 
seems before her every prospect of a brilliant career in 
a not very far distant future. 

Derby : A very successful concert was given on 
Friday evening, the 20th November, in the Congrega- 
tional Schoolroom, Normanton Road, in aid of a 
charity. A particularly successful item amongst the 
instrumental! portion of a miscellaneous programme 
was the rendering of two quartets by Haydn and 
Schubert, for four violins, which was given with 


remarkable precision by Messrs. W. Daltry, A. E. 
Walton, F. Ashby, and A. Bates. Mr. W. Daltry also 
performed during the evening, with his well- 
known skill, a difficult rondo of De Bériot, and for 
an encore gave an exceptionally fine renderirfg of 
Goun ds“ Meditation.” 

Dublin: The first of a series of three violin 
recitals, announced by Mr. Arthur Darley, F.C.V, 
came off at the Ancient Concert Rooms on Thursday, 
November 26th. Mr. Darley’s programme for this 
recital was representative and well chosen, and his 
performance of the items, varied in character as they 
were, in every sense adequate. His rendering 
of Le Trille du Diable, Caprices in C and D major, 
and Meraviglia (Paganini) and the Jota de San 
Fermin (Sarasate), made it evident to his large and 
attentive audience that his technique leaves nothing 
to-be desired ; while his interpretation of Wieniawski’s 
Faust Fantasi1, Withelmj’s “ Walther's Preislied ” 
arrangement, Ernst’s Airs Hongrois, and Schu- 
mann’s “ Garten Melodic, showed him as the possessor 
of that rare and highest gift of the violinist, the 
appreciation and power of expression of the Legato, 
This was largely in evidence in his treatment of 
the Paganini numbers, which he raised decidedly 
above the level of the mere efudes which, in the 
hands of the player who is simply a master of 
technique, they invariably become. Mr. Darley’s 
programme for his second and third recitals in no 
way falls off in art. value, or interest, from the high 
standards set by his first ; including, as they do, such 
tests of virtuosity as the Beethoven's Remance in F 
major, the Mendelssohn Concerto, Le Streghe (Pagas 
nini), Zigeunerweisen (Sarasate) Chaconne (Bach), 
Wieniawski's Souvenir de Moscou, and the Saint Saéns 
Concerto in B minor. Mr. Darley’s audience, 
which was representative of the professional and 
amateur musicians of the City, as well as of music 
lovers generally, awarded him no stinted expressions 
of praisé ; and by their unwavering attention 
and warm applause delivered a verdict of approval in 
his favour which will prove, we trust, an augury of 
his attaining a position of commanding eminence in 
his profession at no distant date, 

‘« ABROAD.” 

Messrs. Paul Viardot and Henri Marteau 
left France on October 25th for a concert 
tour in Norway and Sweden 

Le Menestrel speaks in terms of the highest 
praise of a Polish violinist, Stanislas 
Barcewicz by name, who recently appeared 
in two concerts in Paris. Our contemporary 
says that the talent of this artist is remark- 
able; he possesses a beautiful tone, an unerring 
intonation, and a technique to which no 
difficulties seem insuperable. 

Dr. Edward Grieg recently directed two 
concerts in Stockholm, after which he left 
for Christiania to take part in the festival of 
the local musical association, of which he is 
the conductor. 

M. Gregorowitsch, the Russian violinist, 
sailed on November llth for the United 
States, where he will give some 40 concerts 
under the direction of Mr. H. M. Hirschberg. 
He returns to Europe in April and will 
appear in London under Mr. Adlington’s 


agency. 
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returned from his studies under Joachim in 
Berlin. 

Mdlle. Wietrowetz was the violinist at a 
coneert recently given by Mrs. Varvill at St. 
James's Hall. She was heard to great 
advantage in Wieniawski’s Legende and some 
Hungarian dances’ b Brahms-Joachim, 
which were rendered with rare brilliancy. 

A committee is being formed,headed by Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, for the erection of a statue to 
Vieuxtemps in his native town. The proposal 
has met with universal acceptance abroad, 
and Mr. Gilbert expresses the hope that 
England, where Vieuxtemps was so well 
known, will not be behindhand in doing 
honour to so distinguished a virtuoso. 

\ttention is called to the preliminary ex- 
aminations for 12 Free Open Scholarships in 
the Royal College of Music. The examina- 
tions will be held on February 3rd in various 
local centres throughout the United King- 
dom, andamongst the scholarships we find one 
for violin, one for viola or double bass, and one 
for violoncello. The scholarships are open to 
all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects within the 
stated ages. They eutitle the holders to a 
systematic free education in music, and are 
as a rule tenable for three years, Further 
information can be obtained on application to 
Mr, Frank Pownall, Registrar, Royal College 
of Music, London, 8.W. 

Miss Ethel Bankart and Miss Edith Robin- 
son must be added to the list of distinguished, 
English lady violinists who have recently 
made successful débuts in London. 

Mr. Perey Such, brother of Henry Such, 
made his début as a violoncellist at his 
brother’s last concert, whith was giyen on 
November 27th. The new-comer is a pupil 
of Herr Robert Hausmann, and has finished 
his studies at the Hochschule in Berlin. 
Both brothers are appearing here under the 
direction of Mr. Ernest Cavour. 


Derby : Mr. J. Harold Henry's Orchestral Society 
gave a grand concert at the Temperance Hall on 
November 10th, when only British music was per- 
formed. The programme was as follows :—Ovyerture, 
‘The Spanish Student,” Arthur O'Lear}; Suite de 
Ballet (No. 4), “Dance of Gnomes,” F, H. Cowen; 
Violin Solo, “ Benedictus,” Sir A. C. Mackenzie (by 
desire); Song, “Ho, Jolly Jenkin,” Sir Arthur 
Sullivan; Pianoforte concerto, A minor, “ Inter- 
mezzo’ — “Allegro,” Dora Bright; Entr’Acte, 
‘Courante,” Sir A. C. Mackenzie ; Stately Dance, 
* Pavane,” Edward German ; Song. “ Over the desert,” 
Lawrence Kelly; Incidental Music Hypatia,” Dr. 
Hubert Parry (first time in Derby); -Pianoforte 
Solos (a), “ Romance,” (4), “Caprice Valse,’ Edgar 
Hulland ; violin solo, “Andante religiosc,”’ Henry 
Tolhurst; march, “ Henry VIII,” Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. The concert was highly successful, and added 
another laurel to the already celebrated reputation. of 


Mr, Harold Henry, to whom, in conjunction with theg?! 
’ 
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talented conductor, Mr. E, M. Barber, the main 
credit for the present status of the society rests. 





Cheltenham : On November 12th a highly enjoyable 
conver: azione was given at the Guildhall, Gloucester, 
by the Woodfield School of Music. Under the able 
baton of Mr. P. Shadwick, the orchestra, composed of 
the pupils of the School, opened the proceedings with 
“Schoumka Ukrainienne’ and a ‘“ Menuet” 
(Borowski) with great effect, and, if possible, excelled 
this effort in the second part of the programme in 
Symphony No, 14, Adagio Allegro, (Hadyn), and Mr. 
H. Aubry Pryce, a teacher at the school, displayed 
his abilities as a violinist in “ Romance,”’ and a 
“ Tarantelle,” the former by Wilhelm}, and the latter 
by Bohm.- The light and shade and precision of 
movements in the solos were given with all the 
delicacy of a true artist. Not to forget other young 
ladies who took part it must ke mentioned that Miss 
Mabel Morse contributed a very pretty violin solo, as 
did also Miss Mildred Milnes, and Miss K. Woodman 
once more showed her musical ability by giving a 
viola solo, ‘* Berceuse” (Reber). The company dis- 
played their appreciation of thé high class music 
provided for them in an unmistakeable mantrer. 

Carlisle : The Carlisle Orchestral Union (Conductor 
Mr. Henry Henderson) announces its list of. music for 
1897, which includes Mozart’s “Jupiter Symphony ;” 
Gounod’s “ Faust ;” Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen;* Mascagni’s 
“ Cavaliera Rusticana;’’ Wagner’s “ Tannhauser 
March,” etc. This is a highly commendable idea, and 
we are glad to see that the Orchestra already numbers 
some 30 players composed of leading amateur instru- 
mentalists of the city. 


Wolverhampton : We are pleased to hear of the great 
success achieved by Miss Gertrude Henri-Potts in her 
recent appearances in Birmingham, Glasgow, Walsall 
and Wolverhampton. In Glasgow, where Miss Henri- 
Potts was engaged as soloist at the Corporation Recitals, 
she had a most enthusiastic reception in consequence 
of which it is understood that arrangements are being 
made for her to again visit that city. 





St. Albans: Mr. Gordon Tanner gave a Violin 
Recital on November 12th, at the County Hall, which 
was fairly crowded on that occasion despite numerous 
counter attractions. The two piécvs de résistance were 
Grieg’s Grand Sonata in F, Op. 8, and Mendelssohn's 
E minor Concerto, both of which received a very 
powerful rendition by Mr. Tanner. Mr. Henry Bird 
was the accompanist. 

St. Helen’s :—The second invitation concert by the 
members of St. Heleu’s Choral Society was given in 
the Town Hall on November 17th The violinist was 
Mr. Stanley Barfoot, F.C.V., who played two solos 
(Wieniawski's “ /xtruduction et Rondo Russe,” and 
Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen"’) in such a masterly 
manner as to evoke enthusiastic applause, in response 
to which he gave a couple of encore pieces 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—To lovers of legitimate cham- 
ber music the most inte.esting event during the last 
month was the first concert of the 17th 
season, given under «he auspices of the Chamber 
Music Society, which took place on the 29th of October, 
at the Assembly Rooms, before a large audience. The 
executants were Mr. Arbos (Ist violin), Mr. Haydn 
Edwards (2nd vivlin), Mr, Alfred Hobday (viola), 
and Mr. Paul Ludwig (violoncello). The concert 
opened with a spirited rendering of Beethoven's 
string quartet in C., Op. 59, and concluded with 

Spvorak’s quartet, “Aus der neuen Welt,” Op. 96. 
‘ 
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Mr. Arbos, who appeared for the first time at these 
enjoyable concerts, played to perfection Adagio and 
Fugue, from Bach’s Sonata in G Minor, and was en- 
thusiastically recalled by the delighted audience. Mr. 
James M. Preston, who joined Mr. Arbos in 
Schumann’s Sonata in D. Minor, for violin and piano, 
was an efficient accompanist. 

At the next concert, which was to take place on 
December the 9th, Mr. Adolph Brodsky, of Manchester, 
was announced to lead the string quartet. The com- 
mittee of the Chamber Music Society also inform the 
subscribers that they will give a special extra concert, 
free of charge, on January 28th, 1897, when the 
‘*Cologne Giirzenich Quartet,” under the leadership 
of Mr, Willy Hess, will be heard for the first time in 
Newcastle. 

At the jubilee performance of “ Elijah,” given by 
the Newcastle Choral Union, under the talented con- 
luctorship of Mr. James M. Preston, on November 
the 17th, before a large and delighted audience that 
filled every available seat, an orchestra consisting of 
20 local musicians, .considerably strengthened by the 
valuable assistance of some 30 players from Leeds, 
Bradford, Manchester, Liverpool, Sunderland, and 
other places, and led by Mr. J. H. Beers, played well 
the accompaniment to the Oratorio. From this can 
be seen how unreliable certain statements are, which 
appear now and then in our local paper, namely : that 
at present Newcastle possesses a complete local 
orchestra, comprising every necessary instrumentalist 
of adequate skill, that cannot be easily excelled 
anywhere. It is evident the wish is the father of the 
thoughts expressed by the writer of these statements, 
for up to the present whenever an efficient and complete 
orchestra has been required to perform at Concerts, 
our concert-givers have been obliged to fall back on 
extraneous assistance. We must bear in mind, that 
compared to Manchester and s milar towns, Newcastle 
is a small city, in which the inhabitants neither 
would nor could maintain an independent complete 
orchestra, in which its members, in order to exist, 
would not have to fall back upon permanent engage- 
ments at our theatres, music-halls, ete., a thing that 
sadly interteres with practisings and rehearsals, 
Until Newcastle bas reached such a desirable position 
in the musical art world, it is sheer nonsense to speak 
about our sporadic efforts in orchestral playing as a 
local band that “cannot easily be excelled any- 
where.” 

During the performances of the play “A Blind 
Marriage,” at the Tyne Theatre, the orchestra has 
played efficiently, under the biton of Mr. E. J. 
Rogers, tte following interesting entr’acte music :— 
“A Slavonic Wedding,”’ by Glinka ; ‘‘ Wood Nymphs,” 
and ‘March of the Giants,” by F. H. Corder ; 
‘“Pavane,” from “ Romeo and Juliet,’ by F. German. 


Beckenham: Miss Gladys Mackintosh, a promising 
young pupil of Mr. E. Polonaski, played a couple of 
violin solos at a concert, given at St. George’s Church 
House on Saturday afternoon, November the 21st. 
Her playing was greatly admired, and was awarded a 
hearty encore on the part of the audience, who com- 
pletely filled the large room.- If Miss Mackintosh 
continues her studies and perseveresin them, there 
seems before her every prospect of a brilliant career in 
a not very far distant future. 

Derby : A very successful concert was given on 
Friday evening, the 20th November, in the Congrega- 
tional Schoolroom, Normanton Road, in aid of a 
charity. A particularly successful item amongst the 
instrumental portion of a miscellaneous programme 
was the rendering of two quartets by Haydn and 
Schubert, for four violins, which was given with 
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remarkable precision by Messrs. W. Daltry, A. E. 
Walton, F. Ashby, and A. Bates. Mr. W. Daltry also 
performed during the evening, with his well- 
known skill, a difficult rondo of De Bériot, and for 
an encore gave an exceptionally fine renderiffg of 
Goun’ds*‘* Meditation.” 

Dublin: The first of a series of three violin 
recitals, announced by Mr. Arthur Darley, F.C.V, 
came off at the Ancient Concert Rooms on Thursday, 
November 26th. Mr. Darley’s programme for this 
recital was representative and well chosen, and his 
performance of the items, varied in character as they 
were, in every sense adequate. His rendering 
of Le Trille du Diable, Capricesin C and D major, 
and Meraviglia (Paganini) and the Jota de San 
Fermin (Sarasate), made it evident to his large and 
attentive audience that his technique leaves nothing 
to-be desired ; whiie his interpretation of Wieniawski’s 
Faust Fantasix, Wilhelmj’s “ Walther's Preislied ” 
arrangement, Ernst’s Airs HHongrois, and Schu- 
mann’s “ Garten Melodic,’ showed him as the possessor 
of that rare and highest gift of the violinist, the 
appreciation and power of expression of the Legato. 
This was largely in evidence in his treatment of 
the Paganini numbers, which he raised decidedly 
above the level of the mere etudes which, in the 
hands of the player who is simply a master of 
technique, they invariably become. Mr. Darley’s 
programme for his second and third recitals in no 
way falls off in art. value, or interest, from the high 
standards set by his first ; including, as they do, such 
tests of virtuosity as the Beethoven’s Romance in F 
major, the Mendelssohn Concerto, Le Streghe (Paga- 
nini), Zigeunerweisen (Sarasate) Chaconne (Bach), 
Wieniawski's Souvenir de Moscou, and the Saint Saéns 
Concerto in B minor. Mr. Darley’s audience, 
which was representative of the professional and 
amateur musicians of the City, as well as of music 
lovers generally, awarded him no stinted expressions 
of praisé ; and by their unwavering attention 
and warm applause delivered a verdict of approval in 
his favour which will prove, we trust, an augury of 
his attaining a position of commanding eminence in 
his profession at no distant date, , 


‘“ ABROAD.” 

Messrs. Paul Viardot and Henri Marteau 
left France on October 25th for a concert 
tour in Norway and Sweden 

Le Menestrel speaks in terms of the highest 
praise of a Polish violinist, Stanislas 
Barcewicz by name, who recently appeared 
in two concerts in Paris. Our contemporary 
says that the talent of this artist is remark- 
able; he possesses a beautiful tone, an unerring 
intonation, and a technique to which no 
difficulties seem insuperable. 

Dr. Edward Grieg recently directed two 
concerts in Stockholm, after which he left 
for Christiania to take part in the festival of 
the local musical association, of which he is 
the conductor. 

M. Gregorowitsch, the Russian violinist, 
sailed on November ilith for the United 
States, where he will give some 40 concerts 
under the direction of Mr. H. M. Hirschberg. 
He returns to Europe in April and will 
appear in London under Mr. Adlington’s 
agency. 
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OF THE INFLUENCE OF VIOLIN TONES 
ON ANIMALS. 


By WALLACE SUTCLIFFE, 
(Concluded from page 10, No. 37) 

It is further related, with regard to the 
inusical receptivity of the spider, that during 
a concert at Leipsic, the leader of the orches- 
tra noticed a spider that descended from a 
chandelier whilst a violin solo was being 
played, and quickly ran back at the close of 
the piece. 

Many amusing anecdotes are told of 
ee escapades with bulls. One of the 
best is told by S. Baring-Gould in his article 
on ** David Turton, Musician at Horbury,” 
n ‘* Yorkshire Oddities ” :— 

‘“‘ David was returning through a pasture 
one day in which was a furious bull, who, 
seeing old David with his red bag, made at 
him. The musician did not fly; that would 
not comport with his dignity, and his bass 
viol, that he carried in the bag, might be 
injured ‘by a precipitate retreat over the 
hedge. The bull bellowed, and came on with 
lowered horns. 

‘Steady!’ soliloquised the musician; ‘ I 
reckon that was double B nat’ral.’ 

‘Again the bull bellowed. 

“*T’m pretty sure it were B,’ said David 
again, ‘ but I'll mak’ sure’; and, opening his 
bag, he extracted the bass viol, set it down, 
and, drawing his bow across the vibrating 
string, produced a sound as full of volume 
and of the same pitch as the tone of, the 
infuriated beast. 

‘«*T thowt 1 were reet,’ said David, with a 
grim smile. . 

‘*At the sound of the bass viol the bull 
stood still, raised his head, and glowered at 
the extraordinary object before him. David, 
having his viol out, thought it a pity to bag 
it again without a tune, and began the violon- 
cello part in one of Handel’s cheruses. It 
was too much for the bull; he was out- 
bellowed, and turned tail.” 

Another bull anecdote, equally amusing, 
and more illustrative of its musical proclivity, 
is told by Crowest :— 

“A few years ago, a man,” who lived at 
Allerton, near Liverpool, by trade a tailor, 
but who could occasionally handle his fiddle 
as well as his needle, was on his way home 
from where he had been exercising his musical 
talents for the entertainment of his country 
neighbours. In passing through a field about 
three o'clock in the morning, in the month of 
June, he was attacked by a bull. After 
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several efforts to escape, he attempted to 
ascend a tree ; not, however, succeeding in the 
attempt, a momentary impulse directed him 
to pull out his fiddle, and, fortifying himself 
behind the tree as well as he could, he began 
to play, upon which the enraged animal 
became totally disarmed in his ferocity, and 
seemed to listen with great attention. The 
affrighted tailor, finding his fierce and 
formidable enemy so much appeased, began 
to think of making his escape, left off playing, 
and was moving forward. This, however, 
the bull would not suffer, ‘for no sooner had 
the tailor ceased his fascinating strain than 
the bull’s anger appeared to return with as 
much rage as before; he, therefore, was glad 
to have recourse a second time to his fiddle, 
which instantly operated again as a magic 
charm upon the bull, who became as com- 
posed and attentive as before. He after- 
wards made several more attempts to escape, 
but all in vain; for no sooner did he stop his 
fiddle than the bull’s anger returned, so that 
he was compelled to keep fiddling away till 
near six o’clock (about three hours), when the 
family came to fetch home the cows, by 
which he was relieved and rescued from a 
tiresome labour and frightful situation.” 

Deer are reputedly fond of music. Play- 
ford, in his ‘* Introduction to Music,” says : 
“Myself, as I travelled some years since, 
near Royston, met a herd of stags, about 
twenty, upon the road following a bagpipe 
and violin. When the music played they 
went forward, when it ceased they all stood 
still; and in this manner they were brougit | 
up out of Yorkshire to Hampton Court.” 

But of all the animal kingdom, the 
elephant has probably the greatest apprecia- 
tion of, and discrimination in, music. “ It 
seems to have been pretty well established,” 
says a writer in the /llustrated London News 
some years since, “that simple melodies 
afford these intelligent beasts far more grati- 
fication than elaborate harmonies. Naturalists, 
from Buffon downwards, have noted the ele- 
phant’s partiality for melodious sounds, and 
the matter was thoroughly tested once at the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris.” Several promi- 
nent musicians interested themselves in the 
experiments, and tried their fortunes in excit- 
ing the interest of the huge pachyderms. One 
of these personages was the celebrated 
violinist Kreutzer. He succeeded in appar- 
ently gaining their warm approbation for 
some simple tunes which he played upon the 
violin; but when he went on to give his 
audience variations, they were at no pains to 
conceal the lack of interest that they felt in 
the performance. 
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A SERIES OF LABELS BELONGING TO 
THE CLASSICAL PERIOD OF 
VIOLIN-MAKING. 


With SHort BroGrarpHicaL Norges upon A 
FEW OF THE GREAT MAKERs. 


By E. Potonaski. 


(Continued from page 169.) 


(For Fac-simile reproductions of the Labels, 
vide No. 37 of the Violin Times.) 
Pietro Guarnerius, of Mantua (about 1720 
to 1750) son of Joseph and nephew of 
Andreas. He worked more after the model 
of his uncle Pietro, under whom he studied. 
His work is good, but not always equal to 


tht of the members of the Guarneri family. : 


The varnish is less transparent. 

Joseph Guarnerius, of Cremona (1680 to 
1730) was the son of Andreas. His instru- 
ments far surpass those of his father both as 
regards workmanship and fulness of tone. 
The violins are mostly of a smaller pattern, 
more narrow in the breast than the Amati or 
Andreas Guarneri instruments. The varnish 
is of the most beautiful kind and of wonder- 
ful fire. He made violins, tenors, and violon- 
celli; the last seldom and with but little 
accuracy. The tone of all his instruments is 
excellent, and they realise very high prices. 
A very fine specimen of this maker is in my 
possession, and has been used by me for the 
last 20 years for concert work. 

Joseph Antonius Guarnerius, with the cog- 
nomen of ‘ Del Gesu,” of Cremona (born in 
1863, died 1745). He was undoubtedly the 
greatest master of this family. For the date 
of his birth and death we have to thank the 
researches of Vuillaume. In his work he 
carefully followed the ideas of his father 
(Joseph, son of Andreas), and Gasparo da 
Salo. Fétis divides his artistic career into 
periods. In the first period we find instru- 
ments which differ greatly from one another 
in the design of the outlines and in the shape 
of the F holes; the work frequently shows 
signs of carelessness, the purflings being 
roughly inlaid, but the tone is, as a rule, 
excellent. In the second period he gives us 
a most perfect specimen of the art of violin 
making, some of which are acknowledged to 
be the greatest masterpieces. Nothing can 
surpass their finished workmanship, artistic 
and original form, wonderful wood and 
varnish. The size of the instruments of this 
period varies slightly. In his last period we 
find instruments of rather inferior workman- 
ship, commoner wood and inferior varvish. 
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These are nicknamed “ prison ’’ violins, and 
it is said of Guarnerius that he led a very 
irregular life, was addicted to drink and play, 
and finally found himself in prison on account 
of some political intrigue; and there he 
made—with imperfect tools—instruments of 
rough and ready appearance, fot which 
purpose the daughter of his jailer was wont 
to procure him the materials. 

Giovanni Paolo Maggini, of Brescia (about 
1590 to 1640), is considered to have been the 
inost distinguished maker of the Brescian 
School. He is said to have been a pupil of 
Gasparo da Salo. Many instruments have 
been attributed to him for which he has 
never been ‘responsible ; in fact, any Italian 


'- instrument that in the least resembled his 


| 
} 
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work was at once pronounced by the unin- 
itiated to be his work. The ak expert, of 
whom there are not many about, easily 
detects the imitation. Gasparo da Salo’s 
productions have frequently been mistaken 
for those of Maggini. The latter have now be- 
come comparatively scarce, and they no longer 
pass as instruments of the first class. They 
do not respond so easily as the productions 
of the other Italian masters, and they are 
somewhat muffled in -tone. The finest 
specimen of this master was owned by the 
virtnoso Charles de Bériot, after whose 
death it passed into the possession of the 
Prince de Chimay, who ineluded it into his 
wonderful collection of Italian violins. The 
price he paid for it was 15,000 francs, and at 
his death, three or four years ago, it was re- 
sold in London at Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson’s to Mr. H. Sternberg. Maggini 
used double purfling, and therefore violins 
possessing this peculiarity are often 
erroneously attributed to him. There are 
several fine violas by this maker in England. 
Mr. A. Hobday owns one which was formerly 
in the possession of Mr. Zerbini, and Mr. 
Emil Kreuz owns another. Other valuable 
instruments are in the hands of Captain 
Warner, Sir Joseph Chitty, and Baron 
Erlanger, the one in the possession of the 
last-named gentleman having formerly been 
the George III. instrument. We are in- 
debted for much valuable information and a 
critical account of Maggini and his work to 
Messrs. W. E. Hill and Sons, who, a few 
years ago, published a valuable monograph,” 
“Geo. Paolo Maggini. his life and work,” — 
in which some illustrations are given of the 
fine Maggini violin, formerly in the Dumas 
collection of Lyon and now the property of 
Captain. W. P. Warner. pews 
ossessed a fine specimen, which has recently 
Seam acquired by a Moscow amateur. 
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Santo Vagg ', Brescia (1630 to 

1680), presumably a son of the above, made 

ome splendid violins which possess good 

tone, quality, and are quite equal to those of 

his father; they have similar ornamentations 


and double purflings. 


(To be contii ed.) 


OBSERVATIONS. 
\n interesting article, entitled “‘ How to 
Study the Violin,” is now running through 
the pages of the Cheshire City News. It is 


written by Mr. W. Hampson, F.C.V., of 
he attention of violinists suffering from 
hot hands is called to a preparation of Mr. G. 


B. Hay, which he names ‘“ Palmaline.” 
When applied as directed it will keep the 
hands dry and soft for an hour or more, 
thus affording the greatest relief, and bene- 
ficial results to all solo instrumentalists sub- 

o this unpleasant complaint, The 
inventor has received flattering testimonials 
fron ious well-known artists, as well as 
from several medical authorities,as regards the 
purity and harmlessness of the materials 
ised, 


“ * 
A Flying Visit 


little brow 1u7Te by 


the title 
Bower, 


to Cremona ”’ is 


Herbert M. 


0 rat 


published by W. Harrison, Its advent 
will, no doubt, be hailed with satigfac- 
by many violinis Naturally enough 
tho interested himself most in 

Antor Stradivarius. Those conversant 


with the history of violin-making who have 

d Hart's subject will 
that a certain Cesare Stradivari is 
descendant of the 
Mr. Bower visited the 
L. Stradivari), who 


; 
book on the 


being a direct 


n¢é ed Aas 
‘ : re 
great violln-maker, 


son of this Cesare (a Mr. 


is a barrister in Cremona. The family, there- 
fore, st exists, although there are but few 
tra left in the town of him who so largely 
contributed to its fame. A modern restaurant 
is now built on the spot where once stood the 
rreat master’s house, although it is believed 
that the building rests on the original founda- 
tion. The church in which Stradivari was 
buried has fallen to pieces, and the stone 


which had been erected over his grave can 
now be seen in the Museum at Cremona, 
wherein is also an old wooden plank, which is 
said to bave formed the seat of his bench. 
Mr. Bower could find no traces of the 
Guarneri and Amati families, and the places 
where they had worked cannot be identified. 


‘tion from all existing books. 


TIMES. 


The little pamphlet is, as one can see from 
the short notes above, a highly interesting 
werk, the value of which is enhanced by two 
wood-cuts. 
+ * + 

A long-felt want in the fiddle world has at 
last been supplied by the publication of Miss 
Stainer’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Violin-makers.” It 
is, we hope, but the forerunner of a still more 
valuable work which needs to be.compiled ; 
but both time and money must be freely given 
by some enthusiast for this purpose. The 
dictionary is practically a complete compila- 
It is rightly 
stated in the preface that it is not always 
safe to accept an assertion as a fact ; so that 
whilst much of the information has been 
repeated times without number, it would be 
found in many instances that there is no 
evidence existing to support it. However, 
here the writer is not at fault, as to investi- 
gate the claim of every name and the 
accuracy of every date would be a task of 
colossal proportions, and the publication of 
the work would be delayed indefinitely. 
Taking the circumstances under which this 
dictionary was compiled into account, it would 
not be fair to point out the errors which have 
crept in. It will be a most useful book to 
the violinist who takes an interest in his 
instrument, but-who does not wish to spend 
a large sum in fiddle-books. 


* * 


Mr. Mor. Alb. Giitter kindly sent me some 
time ago a bundle of, E strings, which, 
as regards purity of tone surpass any other 
string I have ever had on my violin. The 
strings ave specially prepared and patented, 
and the inventor claims for them not only 
clearness of tone, but also extraordinary 
durability. I willreturn again to the subject 
in my next, as the editor tells me that I must 
cut my ‘“* Observations ”’ short this month on 
account of great pressure on his space. 

* x * 


A friend of mine told me the other day 
the following story cf Sarasate’s red 
“Strad”’: “The great Spanish Artiste,” he 
said, ‘usually travels with two ‘ Strads,’ 
playing on the lighter one, and keeping the 
red instrument for emergencies. When he 
was in America, a gentleman offered him for 
the red Strad, £200, which*was, of course, 
refused. When he returned to Europe, 
Sarasate received a letter from this gentleman 
increasing bis bid to £600, and later on 
another letter offering 30,000—deHars, or 
£6,000, far and away the largest price ever 
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given for a violin, and perhaps, indeed, a 
vood deal more than its market value. But 
Sarasate has sentimental objections to part- 
ing with an old friend, and has asked Mr. 
Vert to reply that the fiddle is not for sale. 

a % * 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson held a 
guaranteed sale of a valuable collection of 
of violins and other musical instruments, 
at their gallery, on Wednesday afternoon, 
December 2nd. There was a large attendance 
and some of the lots realised good prices. The 
highest price was fetched by lot 34, a violin 
by Antonius Stradivarius, dated 1723; this 
realised £445. A fine example of a Carlo 
Bergonzi, originally sold for £700, was 
knocked down for £400; this violin was at 
one time in the collection of Richard Bennett, 
of Lever Hall. A violin, by Nicolo Amati, 
a beautiful specimen, guaranteed by W. H. 
Hill and Sons, fetched £153. A violin-by 
l’rancesco Ruggeri, dated 1698, with Hilland 
Hart's guarantee, realised £52, and a Joseph 
Guarnerius, Filius Andre, £80. I may 
return to the subject of this interesting sale 
in my next contribution. 

* ad * 


Mr. Ernest Cavour has made arrange- 
ments for two concerts to be given at 
Steinway Hall, on December the 14th and 
15th. The first will be given by Madame 
Waldemar Meyer and Mdlle. Else Hanff, 
from Hamburg, with the assistance of Miss 
Edith Robinson. the second will be given 
by Miss Beatrice Frost and Madame Minnie 
Shatel with the assistance of Miss Ada 
Walter and Mdlle: Irma Sethe. 

* * * 

Just as we are going to press I hear with 
regret of the death of Mr. Edward Charles 
Schuberth, which took place on November 
28th, at his residence, 42, Gloucester Street, 
S.W., at the comparatively early age of 55 
The funeral took place on December 2nd, at 
Kensal Green Cemetery. The deceased was 
a violoncellist who had many friends, 
admirers and followers, but also many bitter 
enemies and antagonists. His best claim 
upon society was that he had a right to call 
himself a gentleman; he was jovial, most 
entertaining and ever ready for a nominal 
consideration to lend whatever talent he 
possessed for the good cause of charity. 
Whether his artistic abilities were such as to 
entitle him to take a bigh rank in the 
musical world, I am not able to tell. 


OBSERVER. 


ROBERT COCKS & Co.’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Violin Solos (with pianoforte accompani- 
ment) included in the Syllabus, for 1897, 
of the College of Violinists. 


Six simple pieces, 7. Polonaski, complete, net 

Melody, A. 47. Behrend 

Songe d’Autrefois, Beatrice Parkyus 

Spohr’s Barcarolle, Edited by Ofte Peiniger 

24 Capriccios in all keys, Rvde’s. Robert Cocks’ 
edition ‘ied ook . net 2 


New and Popular Compositions for the 
Violin with pianoforte accompaniment. 


*Romance en Ré, Johannes Wolff 4 
Sérénade, Leo Stern sty Pre ee 
Mazurka, Lthel Barns ste eit aaa, 4 
Melody in D, Francesco Berger t 
P’tit Cheri, Otto Peiniger ... 4 

*Included in the Syllabus of the International 
Union of Musicians for 1897, 


Standard Methods. 


Spohr’s Great Violin School. The original 
English edition, approved by Louis Spohr, 
cloth, folio oat eas net 


*Harrison’s Method for the Mandoline net 


*Sor’s Method for the Guitar. Revised and 
Edited by F. M. Harrison “di net 


Otto Peiniger's Violin Method with Pianoforte 
accompaniments to all original and selected 
pieces, and a separate Violin part net 

Otto Peiniger’s Monochord Studies {the higher 
technics of Violin playing) av net 1 6 
*Incluced in the Syllabus of the International 

Union of Musicians for 1897, 


Catalogue (No. 12) of Standard and New Music for 
Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Mandoline, &c., post free 
on application. - 


LONDON: ROBERT COCKS & Co., . 
6, New Burlington Street, W, 
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HART & SON, 


DEALERS IN 


Cremona & Other Jnstruments. 


er h Das ete Dns 
Manufacturers Importers 
of Guaranteed of the 


English-made Finest Quality 


Violins, of 
tichly Oil ITALIAN 
Varnished. STRINGS. | 





Tested Strings prepared expressly Vor 
HART & SON. 


Good Violins from Three Guineas. 
Violins for Beginners from One Guinea. 


Bows, Cases, Guitars, Italian Mandolines. 


Repairs of all kinds carefully executed by cx- 
perienced and skilful workmen on the premises. 


Lists ON APPLICATION, 


Messks. Hart & SON have at present an unique 
collection of Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and bows 
by the Old Masters. 


| 


28, WARDOUR STREET, | 
LONDON w 


A TREATISE, 
“THE VIOLIN & BOW” 


BY 
I. B. POZNANSKXI, 


DEMONSTRATES the correct way of holding the Violin and 
Bow by 33 separate Photographs taken from life,accompanied 
by Letterpress in three languages, and 49 pages of Studies, 
calculated o develop the TECHNICAL powers of the student. 


Highly commended by Herr August Wilhelmj. 
PRICE 5s. NETT, post tree, or through any Music 
eller 


Wilhelmj, August. Exercises in Thirds ... 5 0 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE. 
8. 
Beethoven, L. Van, Andante con Variazioni, 


from Sonata in A, dedicated to Kreutzer 4 0 
Bériot, C. de. Air Varie, Op. 1, Air Varie, 

Op. 7. Edited, fingered and phrased by E. 

Polonaski aie jae P each 4 0 
Mendelssohn. L’Ange qui Chante oe oe 
Polonaski, E. Scales and Arpeggios he! Fe 
Polonaski, Therese. Mazurka ino DS @ 
Poznanski, I. B. “Souviens Toi?’’ Romance 4 0 
——— Un Soupir, Mélodie “ nm Oe 
Trousselle, Josef. Evening (Réverie) 4 G 
——— Polonaise ose ; ee 
——— ‘“ Mazurka Brillante” : 4 0 
Schroter, Max. Pensée d’Amour... 3 0 


FOR VIOLONCELLO. 
Kendall,G. F. Cantilena ‘ul ina 


The above contained in the Syliabus for Examination 
of the College of Violinists. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


Poznanski, I. B., L’Arlequin Gavotte 

Saint-George, G. Preghiera : 

Sur la Moselle. Barcarolle ie 
Andante and Humorésque 
Alsteriana ase sks 


IN BOOK FORM. 
Six Melodious Studies, by Alban Henry 

(first position only) os in nett 1 0 

“Youthful Violinists should add Alban Henry’s ‘Six 
Melodious Studies’ to their portfolios The little pieces vary 
in styleand d of difficulty, but are all full of melody and 
written in musicianly fashion "—7he Star. 

“Will prove a boon to young beginners and their teachers 
as they are tuneful and void of difficulty.”— Graphic, 
Original and Progressive Melodies by 

Josef Trousselle (for two violins only) nett 1 0 

Pianoforte Accompaniment ese nett I 0 

«Josef Trousselle is the author of an instructive little book 
of ‘Original and Progressive Melodies’ for two violins. In 
the first of the set, a ‘Melody in C.’ each instrument in turn 
gives out the subject while its fellow is occupied with 
accompanying passages And this plan is followed throughout 
the series, so that the duties as well as the honours are 
equally divided between the first and the second violin. In 
each piece the melodious subject is attractive, whilst that 
which might be regarded as the counter subject is suitable 
and effective.”—Daily Telegraph, 


ST. CECILIA 
MUSIC PUBLISHING Co., 


LIMITED, 


182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 
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SUPPLEMENT.--No. 38. 


ECONOMY v. EFFICIENCY. 


By HaroL_pD Forpyce-BiRcH. 








NoWADAYS one continually hears complaints from 
teachers of unimpeachable standing and efficiency of 

he ever-increasing difficulty to get a fair “living 
wage” in their profession. Now, why should this 
be? Take for instance a case where a youth, enam- 
oured of the violin and the ever-widening scope which 
it offers for his talents, persuades his parents, after he 
has received an already expensive musical training 
in England, to send him abroad to a Conservatoire in 
order to the better equip him for the career which he, 
whether rightly or wrongly, has mapped out for him- 
self, sometimes the direct opposite to the one for which 

hey had predestined him. Well, after his course at 
‘whichever Conservatoire is best in accord with his 
tastes and his parents’ pocket, he enters or strives to 
enter the music teaching ranks. Certainly, after 
these initial outlays he deserves to b2 recompensed ; 
but does such recompense always fall to his lot? 
Sometimes ; sometimes not. Ofcourse, if the aspirant 
happens to be in what is known in vulgar parlance as 
“the swim,” é.¢., if he happens to have friends in a 
certain all-powerful clique,he may prosper exceedingly; 
in the majority of instances, however, such is not the 
case as some hundreds (or thousands!) of people in 
the profession van testify. He may be happy and con- 
tented if he be possessed of a private income sufficient 
to keep the wolf from the door without relying on the 
kudos gained by him in his vocation to. fill the mouth 
of that grim and gaunt animal which, like the famous 
Oliver, calls for more and yet for more; but such 
contentment under adverse circumstances is but rarely 
met with, although were the secret records of the 
lives of struggling violinists laid bare they might re- 
veal the names of many such high souled devotees who 
find their remuneration in their art and seek not 
pecuniary gain. In a recent interview, one of 
the world’s leading virtuosi, is said to have declared 
that he found the purest satisfaction in gradually 
watching the growth of an artistic genius, the tran- 
sition from the trembling and nervous student who 
breaks down in the first few bars of a trial piece set 
him, to the finished artist, who. secure in his unap- 
proachable genius and technique,faces asea of upturned 
faces without flinching. But that, of course, is not a 
point which appeals with any loud voice to the young 
violinist who, nolens volens, must gain his bread and 
cheese by his fiddle, To what then must be attributed 
this difficulty in entering the profession? Of course, the 
obstacle can ina great measure be found in the simple 
time-wornsubject of supply and demand, but then again 
we are met by the query : “ Why should the supply of 
violin, teachers exceed the demand?” The answer to 
this is Ithink, the ever increasing selfishness of all 
classes of the money-making community ; the ten- 
tency to extend the sphere of their occupations to 
almost unreasonable limits, which tendency can be 
observed by any thoughtful observer (not necessarily 
a musician) in an ordinary walk in the streets, con- 
fronting him as it does on all sides. Formerly 
amongst violin teachers it was very hard to find an 
incompetent man; now, owing in great measure to 
the ever-increasing and indecent competition which 
exists amongst a certain class, and which induces a 
self-respecting man who happens by virtue of his 
superior attainments, to be the object of such “ under- 
cutting ” to seek a fresh district or town, it is, in 
some cases, the rule to find incompetent and ignorant 
men, who, oblivious of the fact that they are in the end 
thus contributing to their own undoing, vie with one 
another in lowering the standard of violin teaching. 
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Although themselves not players in any artistic sense 
of the word, yet they greedily add to their own occupa- 
tion or profession what may at the moment be fashion- 
able or popular. Leaving for a moment the subject of 
the violin, let an unbiassed spectator, as an instance 
of this, go through any thoroughfare in London ; 
what does he see? MHosiers, dressmakers, tailors, 
hairdressers, and even grocers, taking up and exhibit- 
ing in their windows the ubiquitous ‘ bike,” to the 
detriment of the struggling cycle dealer, who, were he 
to sell hosiery, clothing, &c,, would be called a most 
unfair trader. (Of course this does not apply to the 
great athletic depéts, stores, kc) Thisis but a parallel 
instance to the damage caused by the incompetent 
cheap-jack to the really earnest and capable teacher. 
A friend of mine who has some children happened tocall 
ina plumber whom I will call Blank,who, after finishing 
hisjob, asked my friend if he were thinking of having 
his children taught the violin, as he could take them in 
the evenings after his work at the rate of ninepence 
a lesson! Upon this my friend came to me and said, 
‘“* Look here, old man, don't you think it would bea 
good plan for me to let Blank have a try at teaching 
my children ; I wes thinking of sending them to Van 
B , but he charges 10s. 6d. a lesson, and so Blank 
would save me a lot of money, as he only charges 
ninepence, and he would do very well to commence 
with, would he not?’ Had I not been able to dis- 
suade my friend from this idea, Van BH—, who is in 
every way a competent musician and teacher, would 
have lost these three pupils. I do not for one moment 
think the less of a man because he is a pluntber, 
although in the winter time, as a rule, the plumber, 
like the poor, is always with us, but at the same time 
I do hold that plumbing is not an occupation which 
would tend to keep the fingers sufficiently supple 
and sensitive to warrant him in trying to get violin 
pupils. Yet another case :—A card was the other 
day put in a local paper stating that ‘ - 
has just started in business as a_ confectioner, 
tobacconist, umbrella mender, &c., and wonld 
be pleased to give violin lessons at his own or pupils’ 
residence (terms, tenpence per hour); bands and 
orchestras supplied for Bazaars, etc.’ If proof of 
the existence of such people were lacking, let me 
refer my readers to the advertisement, which was 
reproduced in the VioLIN TIMES some months back, 
in which was recorded the willingness of —~-——— to 
give lessons for sixpence, bun and glass of milk in- 
cluded! Of course, upon no one who knows any- 
thing about music in general, and the violin in 
particular, would this jack-of-all-trades advertisement 
have any effect ; but how often does one hear from 
the lips of some xouwreau riche or a person ignorant of 
all matters appertaining to music, some such ‘remark 
as “Oh! — will do very weil for Herbert or 
Amy (as the case may be) as he is rery cheap and 
anyone does to commence with.” Too late do these 
penny-wise-pound-foolish people discover that they 
have spoilt their ship for a pennyworth of tar,-and 
that their children, from whom they expected so 
much, have contracted habits from these masters who 
were “quite good enough to start with,” which no 
amount of training under a good teacher will ever 
eradicate. Of course they suffer, but in their 
attendant train also suffers the truly conscientious 
man who, knowing himself to be a competent teacher, 
naturally enough considers the labourer worthy of 
his hire, and asks a price which he considers 
adeqtiate to the circumstances. If to such as these 
latter a circular were addressed asking if they had 
suffered any pecuniary loss, whether temporary or 
otherwise, from the efforts of the “ Bun and Glass of 
Milk ixicluded”” class, I am sure that the answer of 
the majority would be “Yes,” as some ignorant 
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people will always goto the place where cheapness 


car be obtained, supporting for its sake the all-too- 
often attendant nastiness. How can this unfair 
competition be obviated? Many a man will ask 


himself what the solution of this most difficult of 
problems will be, but I have yet to hear a good 
and practical one. Tempus omnia revelat. 


ABOUT ACCOMPANYING. 


A number of people in the musical world whom we 
would be inclined to think capable of judicious dis- 
tinctions are apt to treat the art of piano accompani- 
ment as trivial. Doubtless it takes ordinarily, as 
compared to solo virtuosity on the keyboard, a com- 
paratively trivial amount of technic, but it is an old, 
old story, and a wondrously pertinent one nowadays 
that to be a yood accompanist necessitates more power 
of sympathy, a finer anticipatory understanding than 
do most phases of solo musicianship 

Being a soloist you are called into a silent compre- 
hension, that between yourself anil the composer, in 
which any violation of the spirit incurs but an 
individual responsibility. Being an accompanist you 
deal with two forces, the spirit of the composer and 
the spirit-——perhaps differing from yours—of the 
soloist You are called on to deal with what may 
prove to. you two harshly conflicting elements, but if 
you are a good accompanist, a true and proper 
exponent of your profession, you will forget precon- 
ceived ideas of a composer’s meaning, you will sub- 
ordinate yourself slavishly and unquestioningly, and 
furnish support to any and every eccentricity or per- 
version on which a soloist may light. If they feel 
sombre and reyel in tone darkness when things by 
musical reason are glad and light you must assume 
dark hue to correspond, If they mistake a mood of 
deep dark tenderness for something of trivial senti-* 
ment and lightsome echoes you must discard your 
comprehension of the composer's meaning and follow 
the lead of your misreading soloist. Else you are not 
a good accompanist. You may be a good musician, 
but you are not a good accompanist. 

There is an idea prevalent, the idea which first 
suggested these random remarks, that in the case of 
instrumentalists the accompanist, and not the instru- 
mentalist, is the soloist. The accompanist forgets 
rather frequently whut he is present to do, and, 
instead of listening to the soloist, listens most atten- 
tively to himself. There can be no doubt, pretty 
often, that his idea of things is a decided improve- 
ment on that of the soloist, but this is naturally not 
the point. When the golden opportunity belong- 
ing to the elaborate melodious accompaniments 
furnished to modern instrumental music -presents 
itself, then does the accompanist often feél himself a 
virtuoso and, with a fine individual perception of 
colour and rhythm, set himself in direct opposition 
to the soloist. Probably his perception is intelligent ; 
he may be right in his ideas; but from the accom- 
panying standpoint he becomes wrong. It is his 
business to adapt himself to the soloist’s methods, 
true or false, ignoring tradition or his own precon- 
ceived and probably just ideals. 

Orchestral conductors are often arbitrary in their 
unyielding attitude toward soloists. Singers are at 
their hands the worst sufferers. No matter how 
eloquent or authoritative a conductor's interpretation 
may be, so long as he is directing his men purely in 
un accompaniment he has no more right than the man 
at the piano to run counter to a singer's delivery. He 
may be placed in the position of steering into port 
something shamefully bad and inartistic, but he must 
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make the best of an unfortunate situation. By striv- 
ing to do otherwise he spoils two things. He makes 
additionally false—if false it be in the first instance— 
a singer’s interpretation by imposing on the artist 
shock and confusion, and in the natural result of 
pulling contrary ways he robs his own orchestra of 
apparent truth and precision. Of the two evils the 
lesser had much better be chosen, and however mis- 
taken may be soloists’ ideals let them have them on 
their own responsibility, the orchestra taking properly 
submissive pains to follow them smoothly and indulge 
their rubatos, accelerandos and dimuendos to their 
smooth satisfaction. 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
IN JAVA. 


Our contemporary, The American Art Journal, is 
right when it says that a wide field for the study of the 
history of music opens out to us if we glance at the 


musical instruments which are found in Africa 
and Asia. In late years greater interest has been 
shown in this branch of science. Messrs. Richard 


Wallaschek, Edward B. Taylor and others have made 
the music and musical instruments of uncivilized 
nations their special study. Captain C. R. Day’s valu- 
able work on “ The Music and Musical Instruments of 
Southern India and the Deccan,” with an introduction 
by A. J. Hipkins, F.S.A., the plates of which have 
been executed by W. Gibb, have done much to make us 
acquainted more and more with the subject. 

Several articles appeared some time ago in the 
Leipziger Tagebiatt on the musical instruments of 
Java, from which the Musik Jnstrumenten Zeitung 
takes the following :— 

“A Javanese orchestra is called Gamelang. Itcon- 
sists of the Rebab, a kind of violin with two strings 
and curved bow ; the Gendeer, a sort of key board in- 
strument with 12 bamboo reeds, which stand upright, 
and are about half a yard long, on which thin metal 
plates are hung,—these are struck with two small 
wooden hammers bound with cotton-string; the 
Gambang gangsa, a kind of harmonium, consisting of 
a narrow wooden box to which two strings are 
attached, on which 16 metal plates lie,—a small 
hammer is used for these. Similar to the Gambang 
Gangsa is the Gambang: Kaju. The only difference 
consists in the plates, which are of thin wood instead 
of metal. Smaller kindsof Gambangs are the 
Sarongbabon, Sarong paneras, the Gedemong and 
Selantem. The Bonong or Karomong consists of from 


10 to 20 small metal plates, which hang on a frame 


between thin bamboo work. Little hammers covered 
with leather are used, and the plates must always be 
be struck in the centre. The Kenong, a large metal 
plate, takes the place of the European concert-drum, 
except that instead of beating on the skin of the 
kettle-drum, the metal Kenong is struck. Similar to 
this instrument is the Ketuk, but the sound of the 
Kenong slightly differs. The Kentjer is a kind of 
metal cymbal, with gongs and copper drums, about 
three to four feet in diameter. They hang on astand, 
and are sounded withathick stick. A small gong is 
called Kumpul. Ketipungs and Kendangs are oblong 
drums and tambourins, which are struck by the hand. 
The Beduy is a large drum, the Suling is a flute made 
of bamboo, the Salempung is a harp with 10 or 15 
strings. A complete Javanese orchestra or Gamelang 
is called Gamelang salendro. The Gamelang Sekatee 
is the royal Gamelang. “It consists of heavier instru- 
ments, and is used on high festivals. The Gamelang 
miring and Gamelang pelog are less complete. The 
latter is more commonly used. Besides these the in- 
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habitants of Java have the Gamelang tjorobali or 
Wangsul, the Gamelang surobojan, and others. 

“The Gamelang Kodak ngorek is used at royal 
pageants, when trumpets and selompret are added to 
the Gamelang senen. In West Java are found different 
musical instruments made of bamboo, not connected 
with the Gamelang orchestra. There exists a schen, 
consisting of 10 to 20 reeds, all of which differ in 
size, a so-called Pans-flute, played with the lips. On 
a bamboo stick hang two bags in loops made of bam- 
boo, which, when moved about, produce a creaking 
sound. These latter instruments belong to the rice- 
harvest orchestra. Drums and clarinets are made of 
bamboo, violins out of cocoa-nut, 

“Buddhists have a sort of violin called Tarar- 
wangsa, which has three metal strings. The Ketjapen, 
a form of guitar, the Tjalong, an instrument consis- 
ing of 10 bamboo-reeds of various size, tied together 
with Rottang. The Angklong is the national musical 
instrument of West Java. The inhabitants have no 
written music. Their songs, called Pantungs, are 
Volkslieder, which can be heard everwhere, and are 
sung both by young and old. Z 

‘“* But European instruments and European music 
can be beard in large towns, where complete orchestras 
have been formed, which play at fétes, dances, &c. 
There are menin Java who play popular airs on an 
Enropean brass instrument in excellent time, which 
airs are apparently much appreciated by the natives.’’ 


(THE END.] 





REVIEWS. 


Books, Music, &e., intended for Review, should be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, S.W. 


We have received :— 
From Mr. F. W. CHANOT: 


Berceuse, for violin and piano, by E. J. Margetson, 
is a most effective little composition, with a flowing 
pianoforte accompaniment whieh will require a care- 
ful pianist. Key F major. (III.) 


Three Drawing Room Pieces, for violin with piano- 
forte accompaniment, by Edgar Haddock. No. 1 
Valse (G major); No. 2, Gavotte (G major); No.3 
Second Valse (C major). These are three tuneful 
little pieces suitable for beginners. (I.) : 

Intermezzo Gavotta, Op. 130, No. 2, for violin and 
piano, by Guido Papini, will be found a capital teach- 
ing piece. Key A minor and major. (1.) 

Angelus, Op. 130, No. 1, Priére Mélodie, for violin 
a- piano, by Guido Papini, will be found easy and 
effective. 


? 
’ 


From Mr. ALPHONSE CARY: 


Twelve Duos for Violin and Piano, Op. 187, by 
Charles Dancla. I., Cavatina (key, C major); IL., 


’ Berceuse (@ major); IIL, La Fontaine (D major) ; 


[V., Un Reve du Soir (A major): V., Petite Nocturne 
(F major); VI., Valse Lente (C major); VII., 
Novellette (C major); VIIL, Menuet (G major) ; IX., 
Fragment de Svnate (D major); X., Romance (A 
major); XI, Feuille d' Album (D° major); XIL, 
Barcarolie (G major). All these pieces are written in 
the style so peculiarly characteristic of this prolific 
writer, and-will prove of considerable attraction to 
young people, who now and again require encourage- 
ment in their studies. (e.) 
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The only remedy for Whistling Strings. 





INFALLIBLE 
RESIN and OIL. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,— I have much pleasure in’ testifying to the good 
ualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings.more 
erehhe and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
elieve me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHrecps, LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880, 
Dear Sir,—-The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear‘Sir, yours very truly 


R. R. Surevps. LUDWIG STRAUS, 


47, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the Resin and find it exceedingly good. 
ours truly. 


. T. CARRODUS. 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 
anuary rst, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
«© Resin is certainly by far the best I ever tried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I over-dried the strings. 


R. R. SHIELDs. 


. However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 


glad to know how, and at what price, both articles ean be 
obtained, and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it 
most willingly. 

Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHreips. CARL SCHNEIDER, 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to any after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing, I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. _I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully yours, 
F. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, ‘Baker Street Metro- 
slitan College : Philharmonic Society ; 
Richter, Henschall, Barnby, and all Festival 
Concerts, 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May sth, 1893. 
Sir.—For about nine months, I have constantly used your 
“ INFALLIBLE " Out for my Violoncello Strings. 1 cannot speak 
too highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oil that I have 
tried, including that obtained from Italy. I find the tone of the 
strings improved by using it, and is produced more easily after 
itis applied. I have recommended it to many friends, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its 
efficacy. 
I am, yours faithfully and obliged, 
FRANK D’ALQUEN, 


3t, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have tound it so useful myself. 
Iam, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDs. FRANK D ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I had 
tried many kinds before, including Ragoon, Petroleum, 
&c. Ichanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 


Mr. SHIELDs. 


Sold by all respectable dealers inthe United Kingdom. Price 6d, 
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VIOLINS 
By the following Makers are recognised as the very best 
of Modern Lutherie :— 





Seer 

Georges Lotte (Registered Trade Mark) - 5 8 O 
. ‘ ae ae 

Ch. Piroueé 3 . - | “4 6 
G. Fillion - a A - 8 8 @ 
Leon Albert - - . G6 6 O 
( & &§ O 

H. Schlosser - - w+ ge 
| 7010 O 

Anton Kessel - - - 4 4 @ 
The Ruggielli Violins - - 2? 2? O 


All my Violins are to.be had on approval so that 
my -Customers may be able to try and select. _ | 


A fine selection of Old Violins amongst them 
specimens of Tononi, Vuillaume, Derazey, Cross, 
Kennedy, Longman, Medard, etc., etc., ete. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Free on Application. 
Sample Length ‘“Trutone E String,’ Free on 
A pplication. 








G. FOUCHER, 
54, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 









“The Violin Times’’ Portrait Gallery. 


No. 38.—Decemser, 1896. 








THE LatE WILLIAM EBSWORTH HILL. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


SENOR SARASATE says: “I find it a de- 
cided improvement on the old two» footed 
oe DAVID POPPER “It 

RR eays: Possesses 
all the advan‘ ‘ou claim for it.” 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: “ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
80 powerful and brilliant asthe two outer ones, 
—in fact, they are very much weaker. This is 
ogee because the outer Strings have a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 
inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 

Zs J FEST renders each String perfect. Clear ring- 

ERAS ing tone, clearer pisricato notes, notes in high 

Positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above al 

every String equal in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 74. 








Used at the Principal Oonservatoires on 
. the Continent, 


Perfect in tone. Artistic in construction. 
PRIOE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 

Sole Agent for Great Britain and 
Colonies. 


siVOR) 


ate] SS) 





J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS, 
Fos ViI0LIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO, Bass, &c. 

The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a series of 
chemical experiments conducted by J. Eiwin Bonn, M.8.0.I1., 
F.O.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are subjected to chem- 
ical treatment which renders them comparatively unaffected by 
moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time giving them a 
more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, and such strength 
that the “E” will bear pulling up to “ A,” thus standing a greater 
strain than any other string ever produced. Bach is subjected to 
a test before leaving the softheinventor. Prospectus and 
Price List Post Free. Sample packets is. 1d.;1s. 7d., 28., 2s. 6d., or 
5s post free. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High St., Brading Isle of Wight. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON 
Hold. Monthly Sales of Pianofortes, Harmoniums, 
American Organs, Harps, Violins, Tenors, ‘Cellos, 
Double Basses, and other Musical Instruments. 

Property intended for same, or a_ notification 
thereof, should be sent at least ten days prior. 

17, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
FOR SALE. 

THIRTY GOOD OLD VIOLINS, from £1 to £10 

each, or the lot for £75. Full particulars can be had 


by addressing PAUL PETZOLD, Wiesenstrasse £0, 
Chemnitz, Saxony, Germany. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“Lullaby,” for Violin with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment, by Fred. Furnace. 
~ “Simply an exquisitely pretty little piece.”—Vide 
‘* Violin Times.” 
Price 18. 6d. net, post free. 


Address: M, A, HILTON, The Library, Keswick, 
Cumberland, 








{MPORTANT NOTICE. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS, Invitations and Tickets 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, to be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s 
Court, London, 8.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor not later 
than the Ist of each month. 

All business communications such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &c., to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, London 
S.W. Cheques and P.O.’s to be made payable to the 
Secretary and crossed Parr’s Bank, Limited. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 

For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free)* ... <i << a 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 

Foreign Colonies within postal 

union, per annum (post free) wee 3s, Od. 


Trade supplied by WM. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
West end Agents: St. CeciniA Music PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 
Mr. G. Foucusr, 54, Mortimer Street, W. 
The Violin Times. 
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THE LATE WILLIAM EBSWORTH HILL. 

For many generations the Hills have been 
a family of violin-makers and musicians, not 
unfrequently numbering amongst its members 
artists of pre-eminent talent. Such a one 
was Joseph Hil), born in 1715, who is 
believed to have traced his descent from the 
Hill mentioned by Pepys in his diary as 
having been employed by him and as coming 
to his house and stringing his theorbo. Joseph 
Hill carried on business at the “ Harp and 
Flute” in the Haymarket, amd there made 
most of the instruments which gained him 
his high position as one of the most prolificand 
excellent makers whom this country has pro- 
duced. Joseph Hill had five sons. Of these 
two became musicians, as well as violin 
makers, and belonged to the Band of 
the Italian Opera, whilst the remain- 
ing three adopted the businessof their father 
alone. The eldest son, William, was a member 
of the ancient City Guild of Musicians in 1775. 
He carried on business as a violin-maker in 
Poland Street. The third son, Lockey, also 
a maker, became the father of Henry Lockey 
Hill, and was the grandfather of the subject 
of this memoir, William Ebsworth Hill. 
Henry Lockey Hill was an admirable work- 
man, ard many of his instruments, made for 
the principal dealers of the day, are still 
extant. He was born in 1756 and died in 
1835, leaving four sons, of whom the best 
known were Henry and William Ebsworth. 
The former became the celebrated tenor 
player, of whom the composer Berlioz wrote 
that he was one of the first performers in 
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Enrope, and that his Barak Norman viola, 
which now belongs to Mr. Doyle, was in- 
comparable. 

William Ebsworth Hill was born in 1817. 
Where he was educated is not known, but at 
the early age of 14 he was working at the 
his father’s shop beside his two 
elder brothers. He was at first employed on 
bridge-cutting, abranch of the trade probably 
quite extinct m this country. It is curious 
that towards the end of his life he amused 
himself by resuming bridge-cutting, and with 
no other tools than a bradawl and a knife, he 
cut a vast number of bridges, designing them 
made them, and never repeating the 
His sons have a collection of 
more than 200 bridges thus cut by him, many 
of which are extremely elegant. The rapidity 
with which he completed a bridge would 
seein incredible to anyone who had not wit- 
nessed the extraordinary swiftness and skill 
with which he used his favourite tool—the 
knife 

In connection with Mr. Hill’s talent for 
bridge-making, the following incident seems 
worthy of mention :—In 1851, the Prince 
Consort having expressed a wish to hear 
a concert of medieval instruments, such 
as viols, barpsichords, &c,, some of those 
necessary for the purpose were brought over 
to London from the Museum of the Conser- 
vatoire of Music in Brussels. Amongst them 
was a seven-stringed viol d’amour which 
was entrusted for use to the tenor player 
Henry Hill, mentioned above. On attempt- 
ing to use the instrument he found it impos- 
sible to Strike a single chord on account 
of the badly-arched bridge which it carried. 
In despair he applied to his brother to help 
him out of his difficulty. The substitution 
of a new bridge specially designed and cut 
for the occasion, embellished, moreover, with 
the Royal Symbols, was the work of scarcely 
ore than a couple of hours to the accom- 
plished workman, and it is needless to say 
that the result was entirely satisfactory to 
the performer, In due time the viol d’amour 
was returned to Brussels, where Feétis, the 
musical historian, then at work on his inter- 
esting book on Stradivarius, was pursuing his 
researches. In his search for specimens of 
the bridge of the period for his illustrations, 
he came upon this decidedly peculiar example, 
and forthwith made it figure as an instance 
of the,work of the time to which the viol 
d’amour belonged, thus causing its real 
creator considerable amusement (vide page 94 
of Fétis’s ‘“ Life of Stradivdrius.”). Some 
years ago, when Mr, Alfred Hill, a member 
of the present firm, was in Brussels, he 
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mentioned the incident to Mr. Victor Mabil- 
lon, the Curator of the Museum of the 
Capservatoire, who was naturally incredulous, 
but on examining the bridge in question found 
«“ W. E. Hill” stamped upon it. 

To return to the early life of Mr. Hill. His 
father died in 1835, and upon the death of 
his brother Joseph, two years later, he made 
up his mind to seek further instruction in his 
craft at the hands of the eminent maker, 
Charles Harris, at Oxford. At the end of the 
year he returned to London, and probably in 
1838, set up business for himself in a private 
house in §t. George’s Road, Southwark, 
There the late Mr. Woolhouse, whose collec- 
tion was recently disposed of by public 
auction, was one of his earliest customers. 
At the end of a few years Mr. Hill moved to 
a house and shop in the Waterloo Road, a 
few doors from the bridge. There he remained 
for some years, at the end of which his busi- 
ness had so largely increased, and his position 
as one of the first authorities in the trade had 
become so firmly established, that a more 
central position became a necessity, and he 
removed to Wardour Street, the head quarters 
of the fiddle trade in London. as the Rue 
Croix des Petits Champs is in Paris. Soon 
after the death of his father, Mr. Hill, recog- 
nised the impossibility of earning a living by 
fiddle making, which had until that time 
been quite an important industry in this 
country. On the removal of the duty on 
violins imported from abroad, the country 


‘was at once flooded with foreign instruments, 


French and German, and a decent common 
instrument could be bought for less than a 
quarter of the price of a violin made in this 
country. He therefore, when he commenced 
business, wisely turned his attention to the 
repair and sale of old instruments. Mr. 
Hill possessed in an eminent degree the gift 
so indispensable to a violin dealer, the born 
eye for a fiddle. He was, moreover, brought 
up in an atmosphere redolent of fiddles and 
fiddle making. But besides all this, he 
possessed profound knowledge, the results, 
not only of years of industrious work, but 
also gathered from the accumulated tradi- 
tions and experience of three preceding 
generations. There can be no doubt that a 
fine workman such as Mr. Hill was, must- 
be the best judge of the work of others, and 
thus must be at an advantage over those 
not similarly endowed. But to all these 
advantages Mr. Hill added the crowning 
gift of a marvellous memory. To the last 
he never failed vo remember an instrument 
which he had once seen and handled. We 
will give two instances of this, 
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A claim was brought against the London 
and North-Western Railway Company for 
damage'to a violoncello. The instrument was 
aninferior specimen of William Forster’s work- 
manship. The claim was for £60 for dam- 
ages to the belly, The Company demanded 
that a valuation of the daimages should be 
made by Hill and fons, and furnished to 
them. To this the claimant demurred, 
though he finally submitted to the necessity 
of the case. The violoncello in question 
proved to be a much worn and damaged 
instrument, the belly of which had been 
already so much cracked that the new 
cracks made little or no difference in its 
condition. Messieurs, Arthur and Alfred 
Hill, accordingly reported that the cello could 
be repaired for 30s., and that the circum- 
stances of the case would be more than amply 
met by a payment of £5 as damages. The 
supposed owner would hear nothing of such 
ar. arrangement, and to avoid litigation, the 
Company offered £15 15s. This offer was 
communicated to Messieurs. Hill by the 
claimant, who flatly refused to take their 
advice and accept it. Accordingly Mr. 
Hill senior, was called down and asked 
for his opinion. After glancing at the 
instrument he said: ‘ This instrument 
does not belong to this man at all. It is one 
of the instruments belonging to Her Majesty, 
which are used by the members of the 
Private Band.” The crestfallen soi-disant 
owner had to admit that this was true, and 
was therefore obliged to abandon his claim 
against the Railway Company. It turned 
out afterwards that the violoncello in ques- 
tion had been lost sight’ of for years by the 
Master of the Queen’s Music, having been 
borrowed by the person who claimed damages 
when acting as deputy in the Queen’s Band. 
Mr. Hill had only once before seen it. 

A brother of the writer bought from a 
dealer in Pentonville Road a handsome and 
heautifully-made violin, sold as a V. Panormo, 
but its tome was poor, and after keeping it 
many years Mr. Hill was shown it, and asked 
to take it in part payment for another violin. 
He said, “This fiddle was not made by 
Panormo. It was made by my father about 
the year 1812, for my brother Henry, and 
owing to the difficulty in getting good foreign 
wood, my father made the back and ribs 
from English maple. It could not possibly 


have a geod tone, but still I should like to 
have it, and I will allow £10 for it.” This 
was accepted, and Mr. Hill immediately 
proceeded to take the belly off. Upon the 
inside was written in pencil, ‘‘Made for my 
son Henry in the year 1812.” 


| 
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Before his sons left school, Mr. Hill did 
every bit of work which came into his shop 
with, his own hand, and although a most 
industrious man, he could not cope with the 
amount that came in in an increasing ratio 
up to the time of his leaving Wardour Street. 
Hence all the complaints of dilatoriness in 
the performance of repairs entrusted to him. 
But however angry customers might be, when 
they got their precious instruments back all 
their wrath was forgotten in their delight at 
the improvements effected. Mr. Hill was a 
genius and an artist, and all his mind was 
given to whatever work he undertook. He 
never scamped anything, however trivial. 
He truly was a living example of the truth of 
the saying that genius consists in the, infinite 
capacity to take pains. A list of the medals 
and honours awarded to Mr. Hill for work- 
manship and merit would occupy more space 
than we can here afford. 

As his sons grew up he took them into his 
business. Two,he sent to go through the 
whole routine of fiddle-making at Mirecourt. 
An assistant was engaged to do the simpler 
portion of the repairs. Thus gradually order 
and progress were evolved from the congestion 
of former days, and complaints of delay were 
no longer heard. Mr. Hill was not a good 
man of business. That was almost a 
necessity of the case. He had no time to 
keep the requisite books, and with half-a- 
dozen customers waiting thew turn he could 
not possibly remember what he had sold, 
and in cases where he did not receive ready 
money must have lost hundreds, perhaps 
thousands; through his own unavoidable 
neglect and the dishonesty of others. He 
frequently lent customers bows or fiddles to 
try, and then forgot all about them, till 
perhaps years afterwards they reappeared in 
different hands. 

One of Mr. Hill’s special characteristics 
was the moderation of his charges. He 
often said that it was bad policy to sell an 
instrument at a price which made it im- 
possible for him to look at it again, and it is 
notorious that he often bought back violins 
and bows at greater prices than he originally 
received for them. Similarly, in buying he 
always gave a fair price. When anything 
was offered him it often happened that the 
intending seller was disappointed, in which 
ease Mr. Hill would say, *‘ Take it ronnd to 
the other shops and if you can get more take 
it.’ In nine cases out of ten the seller came 
back and gratefully accepted Mr; Hill’s offer. 

Mr. Hill had a great dislike to litigation 
for many obvious reasons, and was most 
careful not to give an opinion unless he had 
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od grounds for supposing that it would not 
be used as the means of bringing him into 
court, but when an appearance was unavoid- 
able he gave his evidence with the utmost 
courage and independence, sustaining his 
opinion against all pressure of cross-ex- 
amination, and often turning the tables 
against counsel and raising a laugh at their 
expense. He was what lawyers called a 
dangerous customer, with his quiet, assured 
manner, and straightforward, though per- 
fectly respectful, mode of expression. 

The writer had the privilege of being in- 
timately acquainted with Mr. Hill for about 
30 years before his death, and had more 
opportunities than perhaps any other of his 
customers of studying his character and 
idiosyneracies. Mr. Hill was a man of 
about five feet ten, sparely made. He had 
fair hair and complexion, and blue eyes. His 
features were good, and his whole appearance 
was an example of the pronouncedAnglo-Saxon 
type. His face beamed with kindly humour. 
Those who saw much of him would remem- 
ber many instances of his smart and witty 
sayings. Thus on one occasion when he 
refused to sell something to a customer who 
already owed more than he could pay, Mr. 
-Hill said when he left, ‘‘ That gentleman's 
complaint is wind in the pockets.” Another 
time, whilst working in the back shop, he 
heard a customer, who played very in- 
differently, trying a fiddle. After a while the 
player began to play some sentimental 
melody in the most mandlin crying style, 





when Mr. Hill said, ‘‘Hark! Now he’s - 


doing the lovely.” It is impossible in words 
to convey the charm of his dry funny mode 
of expressing himself. 

Mr. Hill’s conversation was at all times 
agreeable and instructive. He was an original 
thinker and a great reader, and expressed 
himself clearly and well. It would be in- 
correct to say that he was highly educated 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
But he had educated himself, and had vast 
stores of information to draw upon. In 
er though anything but a politician, he 
iad clear sound views, and upon all subjects 
of general interest he had something to say 
which was well worth listening to. The 
writer owes the recollection of many a happy 
hour to the privilege of frequent chats with 
Mr. Hill. 

The workshop at Wardour Street was a 
very chaos of fiddles big and fiddles little. 
‘Lhe bench was covered with the dismembered 
parts of instruments under repair. The walls 
were thickly hung with violins and violon- 
cellos, all covered with the dust of months 
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and even years, and yet the presiding genius of 
the place knew where to lay his hand on 
anything that he wanted without a moment’s 
hesitation. He was always to be found in 
the shop during working hours, which were 
very long, with his shirt sleeves tucked up, 
disclosing his powerful arms, a fiddle perhaps 
under one arm, examining some object of 
interest, whetting « tool, or making a 
measurement preparatory to the use of the 
tools. When a visitor came ip he would not 
look up, but kept on steadily with what he 
was doing, and generally till addressed took 
no notice of the caller. This was his way. 
It was not indifference, far less was it 


‘ want of politeness. When spoken to he 


would take up the conversation, and without 
for a moment interrupting his work would 
converse most easily and pleasantly. 

After the move to Bond Street, Mr. Hill 
gradually retired from all active share in the 
London part of the business. He erected 
workshops at Hanwell, in the grounds of a 
freehold house which he bought for his resi- 
dence while still at Wardour Street. There 
he superintended a large staff of workmen 
engaged in making and repairing instruments 
and bows, and further employed himself in 
doing parts of the work which did not involve 
much exertion. He also cut many of the 
bridges which he has left behind. But 
practically his work was done when he gave 


-,up the London business, and he gradually 
failed till his death, in April, 1895, from 


senile exhaustion of brain power. During 
his working days Mr. Hill always enjoyed 
good health. He was temperate to the verge 
of asceticism in his habits. His relaxations 
were reading and taking long walks on 
Sundays. But, as stated above, his hours 
were long and he was indefatigably in- 
dustrious. By means of his own exertions, 
without any extraneous assistance, Mr. Hill 
realised a comfortablé independence for his 
family, and moreover left his splendid 
business, the largest of the kind which has 
ever existed in this country, and perhaps in 
Europe, to his four sons, who are carrying it 
on with a zeal and energy which have already 
made it the admiration of the fiddle world. 
As evidence of the intimacy of the writer~ 
with the late Mr. Hill, and therefore of 
his claim to speak and write about him 
with some authority, it may be mentioned 
that he received the last letter written by Mr. 
Hill before the entire failure of his mental 
powers which immediately preceded his 
death, a letter brimming over with kindliness, 
fun and wit. Enough has now been said to 
give a good general idea of the character 








intended to be depicted, and it is thought 
enough has also been said to show that Mr. 
Hill belonged to the class of sturdy English- 
men who make up the bone and sinew of our 
country. 





In publishing the above additional remarks 
to the article which appeared in No. 19, Vol. 
II. of THe Vion Times, we are only com- 
plying with the request of many of our 
readers, who have expressed their desire to 
have a good likeness of the late Mr. W. Eg 
Hill; and if we add to this that the 
above lines are penned by one who knew him 
well, and that our portrait is a reproduction 
from a painting by Shirley Slocombe, who 
painted him when he was in his 77th year, 
which painting was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in 1895, we think that these 
facts will be a sufficient excuse for our once 
more returning to the subject. 


THE 
British Musician &Orchestral Times 


An illustrated Monthly Magazine for 
instrumentalists. 
Price 3d. 


Annual Subscription 
By Post 4d. 





Post Free 3s. 
Of all Newsagents, and the Publishers, 
H. DOULTON & Co., la, Bevis Marks, London, E.C. 
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KERR’S 
SOLO & ORCHESTRAL 


VIOLINS. 








These instruments are made from the very best 
selected woods, are accurately constructed, and of 
artistic workmanship, 


They are covered with a rich, transparent, brilliant 
and elastic OIL varnish. 


Careful adjustment, combined with the above, 
produce a violin possessing a Mellow, Mature and 
Powerful tone, ready of aor and. of splendid 
CARRYING CAPACITY, 


The expressed judgment of the profession is :— 
“ All your instruments sound like old ones,” 


PRICES FROM £12 12s, 


WALTER KERR, 


VIOLIN MAKER, 
BRANDLING PLACE WEST, 


NEWCOASTLE-ON-TYNE, 





CARY ALBUMS. 
Sixpence each. 
FOR TWO VIOLINS. 
Ch. Dancla. 12 Progressive Duets, Book 1, No. 373 


an e » Book 2, No. 874 

P 12 -, Book 3, No. 375 

Edouard Dorn. Six Duets ea tas No, 376 
ALSO 


100 Progressive Duets arranged by H. C. Davis, 
‘in 4 Books, 


Each Book, separate, Ist and 2nd Violin, 6d. ‘each. 
Piano Accompaniment to Books | and 2, 1s. each. 





THE WIOLINIST, 


A large collection of Oratorio and Operatic Selections, 
Transcriptions, Overtures, &c., arranged for Violin 
and Piano. 


Each Book, 16 pages, 30 Books ready. 
Violin Parts 6d. each Book. 
Piano Accompaniment 1s. each Book. 


Lists FREE. 


Violin and Piano Albums 


Price 1s, each, 
Cary Edition. 


12 Original Melodies, Book 1, No, 352 
12 ‘ - Book 2, No, 353 
12 Favourite Melodies, Book 1, No. 354 


J.C. Beazley. 


12 = " Book 2, No. 355 
eS ‘ Six Original Duets ... «. No. 362 
T. Polonaski. Six Original Melodies . No, 869 


E. Polonaski. 12 Celebrated Songs, Book 1, No. 357 


We ‘ 12 n Book 2, No, 358 
Herman Ritter. Bach and “Hande] Album No, 363 
W. Wolff. Chopin Album _... a” - No, 364 
Hutchison. Five Popular Ballads . a . No, 356 


VIOLIN PRIMER, 
By E. POLONASKT. 
Price 2s. Net. 
7 Positions of the Wiolin 
(A Sequel to the Violin Primer), 
By E. POLONASKI. 
Price 1s. 6d. Net. 





ALPHONSE CARY, 231, Oxford St., London, W. 
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OLD YIOLINS FOR SALE. 


Ruge Cremona, 1694, £65; Lupo P; iri 1810, £60; 
Gragnat ni, Leghorn, 1786, £45; "Gal rie tii, Florence, 
176 £40; Mathais Klotz, 1734, £17 108.; ie - mniazzi 
Milan, 1889, £15: Walmsley. Lond 1733, £15; Nicholas 
Mork £ i ; Perry, Dublit 82%. ‘ 1058. : Albani, 

Bailly, London, 1893. £10; Nicholas Aine, £10: 

M ttenwald, 1800, °8; = iarini, 1878, £6; Breton, Mire- 
rt, 18 £6 ; Dernass 1822, De arlove, PR ay op — 

Bir Li wes hes £2 108. ! Jack lin Vi la, 1887, £6: — Vi 
ibout £6, Gand ‘Cello, £ Lepaix, £124 2 Schk ser, 
£8 maldi £7: Furber, £6 All gu: neni genuine. 
\ bl Violins purchased, if « heap. Apply H. DY KES, 28, 
Ovurrs Ancapr Lerens. 


WHITELAW'S 


CREMONA-AMBER OIL VARNISH. 


The Finest Violin Varnish in the World. Identical 
with the best of the Old Cremona Varnishes. Easily 
applied. Driesquickly. Nostaining required. Gives 
fine quality of tone. Enables an amateur to 
finish his work equal to the best of the Old Masters. 
Perfected up to date, and nothing better in Violin 
Varnish can ever be made. The experiments have 
occupied years and have cost hundreds of pounds 
4'1 the Varnish now sent out is at least one year old, 
Unsolicited testimonials come in every day. 

COLOURS. 


Pale Amber Yellow. | Orange Amati. 

Dark Ambe Yellow. Orange Red. Pale Kuby. 

Dark Ruddy Brown. | Dark Orange Red | Dark Ruby. 

ONE BOTTLE IS SUFFICIENT FOR ONE VIOLIN 
Prices: —One bottle 4/-, Two bottles, 7, 6. Four bottles, 12 


Post Free within the U nited Kingdom. 
VIOLINS VARNISHED at following Prices: - Varnishing 15 
Taking off Old Varnish and Re-varnishing, 20s. 

Descriptive Pamphlet Post Free rom the Inventor, 


JAMES WHITELAW, 


496, Sr. Georaces's Roapv, GLascow; 
OR FROM 


ALPHONSE CARY, 
231, Oxrorp STREET, LONDON, W. 


Sole Agents for United States, LYON & HEALY, 
Cnicaco. 
Trade Mark, Pamphlets and Labels are all protected. 


THE “GILBERT’’ VIOLIN 


Has obtained highest awards at leading Exhibitions, 
ind is pronounced by competent critics to be the most 
superior of modern times, Testimonials and prices 
free to address. The Restoration of Old Instruments 
receives special attention. Address, 


M. J. J. GILBERT, 
2 PRIESTGATE, PETERBOROUGH. 


IMPORTANT NEW VIOLIN BOOK. 
Price 5s., post free, 368 Pages. 


Biographical Dictionary of Fiddlers, including per- 
formers on the VIOLONCELLO and DOUBLE BASS, 
past and present, containing a sketch of their artistic 
career, together with notes of their compositions Xe., 
by A. Mason Clark. Portraits of Paganini, Carrodus, 
( elli, two of Joachim, Lully, Spohr, Vieuxtemps 


and Wilhelmj. Thick post Svo., bevelled cloth. 


. The only work of the kind, an exceedingly 
useful and valuable book of reference. 


LONDON: W. REEVES, The Musical Standard Office, 
185, Fleet Street, E.C, 


TIMES. 
NOW READY. 


‘ 


Vol. Hil. “THE VIOLIN TIMES.” 


Handsomely Bound in Gray Cloth with Silver 


Lettering, with Index complete. 


6s., or Post Free, 6s. 6d 


TITLE, INDEX and CASES for Binding Vol. Ill. 


“The Violin Times,” 
Together, price 2s. post free. 


Address : —* The Secretary,” 
38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, 
London, S8.W. 
Trade Department :— 


Vm. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 


BONN’S “SIREX” CHIN REST. 





NEAT, COMFORTABLE, PREVENTS SIDE SLIPPING, 
FITS THE CHIN TO PERFECTION, 
GIVES FIRM HOLD OF THE INSTRUMENT. 
CHIN MAY BE PLACED OVER TAILPIECE. 


Price 3/- each, h, by post 3/2. 
BONN’S RESIN. HOLDER. 


PATENT. 


RESIN 


‘ 





Price, complete with Resin, 1/2 post free, 
Refills, ‘7d. each, post free. 
J. EDWIN BONN, 
26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight- 
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J. K. MJONK’S 


| TRIPL|E-BARS| 
| | | 


THE STUDENT VIOLINS are fitted with the 
Triple-Bars, and are sent post free (Registered) to all 
parts for £2 2s., with case and bow complete. Pur- 
chasers (Professionals and Teachers) who have had 
several, say they are worth double the money. This 
system of Triple-Barring has also been successfully 
applied to a great number of imperfect violins, etc., 
and in no single instance has J. K. MONK failed to 
obtain all the advantages he claims on his circular 
for this system which is sent post free to anyone | upon 
receipt of post card. 














4 
Agents are wanted in Country Towns. No expense 
: : , ~ essay 
incurred. Results very certain and Liberal Terms 
given. 


ADDRESS,— 
BS J. K. MONK, 


87, High Street, Collier's Wood, 
MERTON, S.W. 


HIGH-CLASS _ 
ENGLISH VIOLINS 


(BY H, J. WALKER). 


The maker of these violins has made the subject of the principles 
of Violin Oonstruction, which were adopted by the old Olassic 
Masters of the Italian School, his special study, and after a serics of 
experiments which has extended over many years, has arrived at 
the conclusion that excellence in violin *.nstruction is to be 
achieved by faithfully foilowing their principles, 

The violins of this maker are consequently, whilst of surpass- 
ing excellence in design and construction, without any vagaries or 
59-Called snventions and improvements. They possess 


The Real Old Italian Tone 


of a fulness and richness which has hitherto only been found in 
the finest productions of the best makersof Cremona. 

Prices and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
the sole agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 


G. FOUCHER, 


54, Mortimer St., Regent St., 
LONDON, W., 


Who will with pleasure forward specimens on approval for com- 
parison with genuine Italian Instruments. 

Each Violin represents a careful and conscientious effort 
to obtain the result: achieved by the great violin makers of 
the past. 


CHANSON PATHETIQUE DUET 
For VIOLIN Anp PIANO, 

By L. HORSLAY. 

Published by CHARLES WOOLHOUSE. 
174, WARDOUR STREET, 


Price 4s. 


The fourth year of THe Vion Times 
commenced with the November number. 
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ASHDOWN EDITION 


STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 
(VIOLIN AND PIANO.) 


Nett. 
Vol. s. d 
1. Lyrie Album (5 pieces) $a fee es Be 
2. Diehl, Six Gavottes ons ibe enn te 
3. Burgmiiller, Three Nocturnes _... eee Oe | 
1, Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 
Book I. (7 pieces) 3 eee ti. 2. 
5. Heller and Ernst, Les gages d'amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) ; 2 0 
6. Ernst. Four morceaux de salon 1 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op. 58 ... 20 
8. Lange. Six pieces a aus oo ke 
9. Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete ... 4 0 
10. Baillot. Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) 1 0 
11. Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6) 1 6 


12, Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 

Op. 42 wea mal tse mils ses ne ae 
13. Spohr. Concerio Dramatique, Op. 47 
14. Molique. Six melodies, Op. 36... Ty 
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(To be continued.) 


Epwin ASHDOWN. 


NEW YORK. (Limited.) TORONTO 
LONDON. 
- WANTED. 


Violinists, ’Cellists, Pianists, &c., &c., troubled with 
perspiring hands to we Hay Palimaline. 

When applied, the hands keep perfectly dry and 
soft for an hour or so, thus affording the greatest 
beneficial results to all Solo Instrumentalists handi- 
capped by this malady. Numerous recommendations 
and thanks for the invention from some of our 
greatest Artists, members of the Scottish Orchestra, 
&c., &c, In Tubes, price 1s. 24d post free, from the 
Manufacturer, G. B. Hay, Kelvindock Chemical 
Works, Maryhill, Glasgow. 


WILLIAM HENRY COLLINS, 
VIOLIN MAKER, 

21, POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 
“ Observer’ in the VIOLIN TIMES says:-‘* Remarkably 
skilled piece of workmanship, Tone unusually free and 
even in higher positions, responds with great ease. 
Varnish is excellent ; and I can confidently recom- 
mend the instruments by this maker.” 


Three Prize Medals Awarded 


S. B. WILKINSON, 


Violin Maker and Dealer in Cremona and 
other Instruments. 
Importer of the finest quality Italian Strings, Tested Strings 
prepared expressly for 8. B. W.(speciality). Bass Bars, Sound 
Posts and Bridges. Repairs of all kinds carcfully executed 
on the Premises, at 


YE OLD FIDDLE SHOPPE, 
53, Land@’s Lane, Leeds 


(THREE DOORS FROM COMMERCIAL STREST) 
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2 THE VIOLIN TIMES. 


VIOLIN REPAIRS. 


All instruments requiring repairs should be sent to 
Mr. FL. W. CHANOT, 73, Berners Street, London, W., whose experience 


is well-known, a pupil of the Chanot, of Paris, 1864—1873, and of his late 


father, George Chanot, London, 1873—1880. He is in every respect to be 


trusted with the repairing of the finest instruments of Cremona, as the 


following extracts will fully show. “For four generations the Chanot 


family have had a European repuiation as makers of violins, cellos, 
The house has also been always famous for. the 


hows. ere, J P ” 


unerring judgement of its members in respect to the antique violins by 
the creat masters in which they have dealt. . . . . In addition to 


maintaining the high repute of the family as makers of and dealers 


in violins and cognate instruments, Mr. F. W. CHANOT has made his 
mark by publishing some of the choicest violin) music ever produced, 
The “EDITION CHANOT” is’ familiarly known throughout — the 
profes ional and amateur world. . : ~ a He also supplies every 

juisite for the artist in the form of bows, strings, ete. A large amount 
of business is done in REPAIRING INSTRUMENTS, THE WORK 
BEING EXECUTED BY AN EFFICIENT STAFF OF HIGHLY 
SKILLED WORKMEN. Se well-known is Mr. CHANOT’S enthusiastic 
deligit in valuable antique violins that the owners of the most cherished 


instruments commit them to his care, for the purpose of repairing, with 


the most unbounded confidence. 


From “ILLUSTRATED LONDON.” 


ESTIMATES FREE. 





ApprESS: 73, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
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WINTER SiSSSION, 1866. 


HE London Examinations will be held ai the Birkbeck Institution, Brew. 
Chancery Lane, W.C.,.on Saturday, December 19th, at 10 a.m. 


Professor AUG. \WWILHELMY has promised to attend the London Exa 
ind the folowing gentlemen are expected to be present alsa : 


RENE ORKTMANS, Esq. ik, POLONASKI, Eso: 
FRANZ .ROTH, Esq. JACQUES HAAKMAN, me, 
F 


HENRY ‘SAINT-GEORGE, Esq. R LYEL -TAYLER, Ese, 
Sty C1Cc: 


Ladies and) gentiemen who desire to witness the London Exaiations may 
apply for free passes io the How: Sec. at least one week before the ieee «A eS Oe 





Provineial Examinations have been held at :— 


Cambridge tin Pe. $e On Noah, 8th, 
Leicester, Derby, Birmingham, Matlock } During the week spite. 
Bath, Southsea, Southampton, ete. ember &th, 


Manchester, Ormskirk, Southport, oy During the week cling 
field, Bradford, Bury, Hendon, eté December 12th. 


And will be held during s thé*remainder of the Session-as follows :— ee, 
Glasgow, West Hartlepool, Keswick, New-) «During the week pathy 

castle-on-Tyne, Carlisle, etc. j December 19th. Penge 

_ Swansea, Bristol, Newport, Mon; Mine-4# > On December 2ist, ? 22nd. a hive 

head, ete” f 23rd and, Sith. 


A Lit, Aes other Cenlegeeeatty ip in Me Year. os; il 


ao 





“es RikeKerrs — | 


All eiieieraboute a sent as. = promptly as ponte i ANE does: re , 
the Hon, Sec. of ee ieee? 


The new edition de ae O} ‘cial Aa nd | 
list of local Metig geen Es e nee Second ors spre ona 
members,’ etc, WI teady in new year; Vill DE Sent 
al! members and local i ves of the College, and to all we 
at any of ys, a Re oe coe ys 
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